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MUSIC. 

ON MUSICAL GENIUSES. 

There is a fallacy very common to the youth of our land, that 
genius alone is essential to success. Let them get the notion that 
they have a peculiar ability, musical or artistic, and they will lie 
supinely on their backs and await the divine inspiration to develop 
their talent. The world is full of prodigies at eight years of age, 
who are never heard of afterward. They lack the divine incen- 
tive of industry, and their energies are exhausted before they 
fairly enter upon a career of lasting fame. We have no doubt that 
many very clever artists have been lost to the world because of 
their false education. They have read of the wonderful precocity 
of Mozart. Beethoven, and others. They have felt the inspiration 
of genius at an age almost as early as they. They have essayed 
performance and composition at inim&'.ure years. Because they 
have not succeeded and made an impression, they have been dis- 
couraged' and laid down the pen altogether. 

It has occurred to us that it may npt be unprofitable to relate 
the career of the great geniuses in music, that the rising enthusiast 
may see what trials the noblest musicians have bad to overcome, 
and with what indomitable industry they have conquered the ob- 
stacles to their permanent musical fame. 

We need not go back of John Sebastian Bach for examples to 
substantiate our arguments. At the death of his father, his 
mother being already dead, he was placed in charge of an elder 
brother, an organist, who gave him lessons on the clavichord. The 
supply of music accorded him was soon exhausted, and Bach began 
to look for new fields to conquer. He knew that his uncle had 
compositions of Froberger, Fischer, John Caspar, Kerl, Pachel- 
vel, Buxtehude, Bruhn, etc., in his possession, and he determined 
to secure them. He knew the cupboard in which they were con- 
cealed. He stole his little hand into the aperture he could make 
by expanding the door. He drew out the manuscripts, and spent 
six months in copying them, using only the moonlight nights in 
lieu of the candles which he was unable to purchase. When it 
was all done, his uncle found it out and deprived iiini of his .work. 
After this he became a treble singer in a choir ; but his voice was 
soon lost, and this resource failed him. But he wasjn no degree 
discouraged. He pursued the study of the organ with increased 
vigor. In 1703, when eighteen years old, he became court musi- 
cian at Weimar. In the following year he was orgafaist at Am- 
stadt. From this time he studied most assiduously all the promi- 
nent organ works, and the chief treatises on musical composition. 
The most earnest labor was bestowed, and from morning to night 
the utmost industry characterized his movements. . 

To follow the details of his career in this article would be im- 
practicable. His genius was backed by a most wonderful industry, 
and at his death he left a larger number of finished compositions 
than has any other author. His works comprise over two hundred 
for the organ, as many for the clavier, thirty for the orchestra, 
almost as many. for clavier and orchestra, some two hundred and 
fifty great vocal works, masses, passions, magnificats, anthems, and 
cantatas. Bach's genius no one will question. His industry gave 
to his genius immortality. 

George Frederick Handel had the misfortune to be born in an 
age when music was regarded as an effeminate accomplishment 
and unworthy of manhood. His father was a surgeon, and destined 
the son for the law. Despite this, the young George learned to 
play the harpsichord in secret, and his father perceiving the bent 
of his genius, secured for him a competent teacher. At nine years 
of age he composed and officiated at the organ. He applied him- 
self most assiduously to his studies, meantime, and in harmony 
and execution worked imremittingly. Such is the.testimony of his 
biographers. This habit of industry never deserted him. His pen 
was never idle. Forty-four operas, some fifteen oratorios, and nu- 
merous cantatas, concertos, fugues, and minor compositions attest 
his unremitting industry. " The Messiah," on which his greatest 
fame will rest, was composed in the short space of twenty-one 
days. His complete works comprise fifty folio volumes. The 
great labor required to produce these must convince the musical 
prodigy of to-day that no great results can be attained without in- 
domitable industry. 

Gliick, the reformer of the opera, was an orphan at an early age.' 
His father's death left him to his own resources. His talent for 
music induced him to earn bis livelihood as an itinerant musician. 
At Vienna his ability. attracted attention, and he was assisted to an 
education. . In 1741 Gliick composed '!Artaserse,". relying entirely 
upon his ownideas in its .composition. Then followed a number 
of operas, in quick succession, exhibiting the utmost industry. 
"Demetrio," '■ Ipermenesfie," " Artamene," " Allessandro nell' 
Indie," " Demofoonte," " Siface," "Phaedra," and many others, 
long since forgotten, were produced. He wrote more, than three 
hundred operas before his arrival in Paris to. contest the'.palm with 
Piccini. Then was commenced a musical war which raged with 
great fury. : The. musical circles of Paris were thoroughly divided. 
" Iphigenia in Aiilis," " Orfeo ed Eurydice," " Alceste," and " Ar- 
mida," were composed and presented during this contest. 

The success attained by Gliick is due to his indomitable energy 
and ind)istry. He was a prodigy of genius, but his influence on 
the opera of to-day would never have been felt had he not carried 
out his own ideas — the inspiralion of genius — by the most persis- 
tent and unremitting labor. 

Haydn is regarded by some German writers as the " veritable 
originator of German instrumental music." He was the eldest of 
fourteen children — a liberal legacy to poor parents. Until his 
ninth year he was under the severe musical training of a relative. 
Then he was sent to 'Vienna as. a chorister, where he had a better 
practical education. At seventeen his voice broke and he was 
dismissed.. Then followed ten^years of poverty and hardship. 
Scanty earnings from teachings and performances with small 
bands of music afforded him a bare subsistence. Some publica- 
tions during this period attracted the attention of Prince Ester- 
hazy, of Hungary, who appointed him chapel-master, which posi- 
tion he held for thirty years. As conductor of the choir, opera and 
orchestra, he composed, during this period, over two hundred 
symphonies and quartets, twenty-four concertos and as many trios, 
fourteen Italian and five German operas, fifteen masses, an orato- 
rio ("11 ritomo di Tobia"), over four hundred dances, and one 



hundred and sixty-three pieces for the baryton, an instrument sim- 
ilar to the violoncello and a particular favorite of the prince. At 
the death of the latter, Haydn was nearly sixty years of age, and 
was then induced to go to London to give concerts. He remained 
a year and a half, and, after an interval of two years, he again 
returned for three years. Nor, at this advanced age, was he at all 
idle. He wrote, besides a number of smaller compositions, six 
quartets, and the twelve symphonies most frequently played in this 
country. After 1795 he returned to 'Vienna, and in the comfortable 
retirement of old age, composed " The Creation " and " The Sea- 
sons," the works on which rests his undying fame. Thus was 
passed a long life in unceasing activity, crowned near its close with 
two musical creations which will live forever. 

Mozart was a musical prodigy. Without reference to much con- 
cerning his early precocity, which is doubtless traditional, it is true 
that at six years of age he made professional tours with his father, 
who was vice-chapel-master to the Archbishop of Salzburg. His 
sister, five years older, was also similarly gifted, and for four years 
Munich; 'Vienn?,. Paris, antl London rang with the praises of the 
infant prodigies. .Three years were then spent at Salzburg in 
close study of musical composition : and at, thirteen years of age 
his productions attracted marked attention and praise. In 1782, 
he wrote to a friend: "Altogether, I am so hardly worked, I 
don't know what I am about. The entire forenoon until two 
o'clock is occupied in giving lessons ; afterward we dine. After 
dinner, I must allow my poor stomach a little time to digest ; there 
remains only the evening when I can attempt to write, and that 
not always, for I am frequently obliged to attend the public con- 
certs." Mozart died in his thirty-seventh year. " 'With the excep- 
tion of Fr. Schubert," says a distinguished .critic, "no other great 
musician has manifested such eictraordinary facility and fertility of 
production as Mozart, whose autograph catalogue, during the last 
few years of hi., life, exhibits an average of three .compositions 
per month," 

Beethoven was the son of a tenor singer, of intemperate habits, 
in the Elector of Cologne's pjnvate. chape;l. He was a precocious 
boy of eleven when Mozart, then thirty years of age, commended 
his improvisations and remarked to t)ie bystanders, " Mark this 
young man ; he will make a name for himself some day.". He 
had then already written three sonatas,. a "variation " on a march, 
and several songs. He studied later jinder Haydn^and Albrechts- 
berger, and in 1795 appeared, three. .tri.os. and. thre^ sonatas wrhich 
at. once placed him in the .first, rank.. As early. as 1797, he was 
afflicted with deafness, and .to such a. degree that ." at a.little disr 
tarice," as he. himself wrote, ", I am unable to. distinguish the high 
notes of the instruments." An unfortunate passion for the Countess 
Julia Guicciardi, whom he could.not marry on account of their dif- 
ference in rank, intensified his sufferings. Iq a. letter in which he 
speaks of this love, he says: .'.'.You can hardly imagine how for- 
lorn and desolate my life has been for the last two years ; wherever 
I -wenf-my deafness seemed like a spectre, and I shrank from soci- 
ety and appeared as though I were a misanthrope, which indeed I 
am far from being." His love for his art alone kept him from self- 
destruction. " Oh I it seemed impossible to me," he writes, "to 
leave the world before I bad completed all I felt myself inspired to 
do." Although almost stone deaf after 1816, he continued to create 
his master-works until death released him in 1827. 

We shall close our citations with Franz Schubert, who, born at 
'Vienna in 1797, died at the age of thirty-one. Gifted in a remark- 
able degree, especially with the spirit of song, he speedily attained 
great fame : and he worked as if with a premonition that his life 
was to be short. Besides "The Erl King," "The Wanderer," 
"Lob der Thranen," "Suleika," etc., he left two collections, en- 
titled " Die SchSne Miillerin," and " Winterreise," each contain- 
ing forty-four songs. Another collection, entitled " Schwanenge- 
sang," contains his latest and best-known songs, " Standoschen," 
"Das Fischermadchen," "Am Meer," etc. Besides these he 
wrote many part-songs, numerous piano-forte pieces, the great 
symphony in C major, some twenty, mostly unfinished operas, 
vaudevilles and melodramas, very many sacred compositions, in- 
cluding masses, oratorios and hymns, and a great collection of un- 
finished compositions which were found after his death. This was 
accomplished only by daily and continuous work. 

And this, in brief, is the secret of success in any pursuit. Genius 
without industry is a ship without a rudder, a boiler without water 
or fire. The youth who thinks he has genius and does not feel an 
inspiration for work had better fold his talent in a napkin and get 
an easy clerkship. 



DRAMA. ,. 

"OUR BOYS," AT FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 

" Our Boys," comedy of English life, by Mr. Henry J. Byron, 
produced at near the close of September, at Mr. Daly's "society- 
house," is much better worthy the three hundred nights of run 
which it has lately perfected in London, and the "row" which it 
has raised in the courts of this city, as between Managers Wallack 
and Daly, — than are most modem successes of the peculiar posi- 
tions which they achieve, in a day when success oftener means 
appeal to the more doubtful tastes, than the reverse. Nothing 
purer in every regard, as to plot, dialogue and management, can 
well be conceived, than this cpmedy, which, while not amenable to 
the charge of being modeled upon any one of the plays of the late 
Mr. Robertson, could no more have come into existence without 
his previous originations of " Ours," " Caste," and the other ad- 
mirable comedies of his peculiar school, than sunrise could arrive 
without daybreak, or any one of a dozen familiar processes reach 
perfection in default of long preparation and occasional failure. 
" Our Boys" is decidedly and pleasingly acomedy of the Robert- 
sonian school^ a feature by no means ascribed to it with any in- 
tention of belittling, but as recognizing the fact that new schools 
arise in the art of dramatic composition, as in other literary walks 
and indeed in every department of art, and that the world is not 
the poorer, but the richer, for occasional hints borrowed from an 
excellent model. 

" Our Boys " has wondrously little action — none, indeed, be- 
yond the coming home of two young men from a continental tour, 
their reception by parents and one additional relative, their suc- 
cesses and failures in love-making to a pair of pretty girls, eligible 



and the reverse, from their positions as' to fortune, — and a small 
amount of the garret business coming in naturally as a climax. 
There is scarcely a surprise in the whole comedy — scarcely what 
can be called a " situation," unless that can be reckoned one, in 
which the baronet surprises his son doing the amorous to the 
wrong cousin, or that in which the bonnet plays so conspicuous a 
part, elevated on the points of two walking-sticks held in widely 
differing hands. And yet it is full of action — that natural action 
which seems to belong to, and spring inevitably out of, the real 
life of every day, granted the country, the habits, and the cast of 
character. The stage seems always filled, with a smaller number 
of persons than we remember to have made up the dramatis per- 
sona of any important play within a long period ; and the action — 
with perhaps an exception or two in the closing act — seems to fol- 
low the events gone before, with the propriety and almost the in- 
evitability of a series of foregone conclusions from the preceding. 
To this must be added the high praise of the dialogue being witty 
after the manner of persons in real life — not filled with sparkles of 
the impossible, as is the case with so many of the best-known and 
most vital stage favorites. Well undoubtedly for himself and his 
reputation, and certainly well for those who seek to derive instruc- 
tion and amusement from his work, Mr. Byron, after a consider- 
able number of those transgressions of 'both probability and good 
taste for the sake of producing a momentary sensation, probably, 
for a certain period inevitable with those who have at command 
the power of tempting play on words — seems at last to have come 
to that ripening in which the proprieties and the probabilities com- 
bine with natural keenness in moulding the dialogue ; and there is 
just enough of real-life repartee exhibited, to season and spice the 
whole without suggesting effcrt or overstraining. 

In the character sketching of this comedy, there is marvelously 
little of caricature, all things considered, and especially considered 
the effects necessary. Sir Geoffiy Chamfneys, the victim of a pro- 
pensity, to blue blood, and the doting father of a young man who 
really: amounts to little more than would any one of a score picked 
up in the first ball-room, at random, — is scarcely an exaggeration 
of the living possibility, much less a caricature. /W-^yw J/aSf/e- 
zoJi:*;the_retired butter-man, is common and unlearned without 
beiiiggrossor vulgar— no easy task, by the way, in the hands of 
the ordinary dramatist, who would probably have punned upon 
his .Christian: name after choosing it, and called him "Firkyn." 
Talbot, Chamfneys. is nearer to an exaggeration than any of the 
others, and yet easily to be duplicated, in his partial stupidity, in 
the book of landed gentry, as well as outside of it, though there 
might.be more difficulty in discovering the prototype who even- 
tually .'.' comes out" so well and creditably. Charles Middlnoick 
is simply ?( devei: young man, with good principles, and the usual 
propensity, to jealousy on occasion — nothing less'or more. Violet 
■Melrose is a rather pleasing female prig; and the world, it is 
to be feared, or hoped, has no small number of her prototypes. 
Mary Melrose is a very charming hoyden, halting before reaching 
the verge of the tomboy; and most of us have seen her off the 
stage, on either side of the Atlantic, and have been more or less 
ensnared by her. Miss Champuys is the odd and benevolent old 
maid, of the world as well as the stage : who does not number her 
among his list of acquaintances if they reach a score or two ? And 
Belinda, the "slavey" — there is only this to be said of her, that 
she blends recollections of the Marchioness, and other similar cre- 
ations of Dickens, with the brilliantly slovenly reality existing in a 
thousand London lodgings, at any given periodof the century. 
Of the only two remaining characters, the servants at the two 
houses, there is nothing to be said as to character, though they aCe 
well enough played by Mr. Deveau and Mr. Beekman; 

Of the rendering of the main characters, it is pleasant to be able 
to record approbation and that only. Mr. Charles Fisher is well 
in place as Sir Geoffry, as all those who know him in other rdles can; 
readily believe. In most regards of appearance, action and dia- 
logue, he might be the baronet himself; and no higher praise need 
be awarded. Miich higher praise, however, is due to,. Mr. James 
Lewis for his Middlewick. It takes rank*iththey$iy.bfest char- 
acter-playing of the day, or indeed of any .day.: .Ifcisbytmns very 
droll and.touching in its rude simplicity rrall-that the autbor.c:ould 
have intended, .and even something more, that indefinable "some- 
thing" that approaches genius .if it dqes not reach.it, ^d lingers 
in the memory like : a pleasing' strain of n>usic.or ap unexpectedly 
fine bit of landscape ; and this assiiinptipn has not been dwarfed, 
let us say,:by:,the very foircible Tendering pf the -saijlei character, 
later, by Mr. Brougham.'' Mr. MaluriceBarrymoredoes.not create 
any assured sensation, in the earlier parts of his Talbot Chamfneys, 
but emerges into a better light as the tllle progresses, and becomes 
natural and pleasing before the close., Mr. Harkins, who looks 
Charles altogether too mature:ly, does away with .that iinpression 
before the; first act closes, an4 thenceforward carries the sympa- 
thies of the audience with him. ; Mrs. Gilbert is .at her very best in 
Miss Chamfneys, and that is saying much : few fiiier renderings of 
the odd, sympathetic old maid. come into recollection.. .-We have 
already designated Mary Melrose as a Ijoyden: Miss Fanny Dav- 
enport gives the characterits full development— perhaps a Shade' 
overdoes it, natural tendency to ^Sn^ riant combining with tiie exig- 
encies of f^errf& to tempt in }hat direction. Later, this part has' 
been well Sustained, by. Miss .May Nunez. .- Miss Jeffreys Lewis 
should have been ineasured for Violet; already designated as a sort 
of femaJeprig: surely no other lady on the stage can be. so stiff in 
the carriage of her undoubted female loveliness. The'character is 
well suited, in this instance, and beyond that point we have no oc- 
casion to go. Miss Sidney Cowell honors the blood of which she 
comes, and equals almost any other rendering that we have known, 
of the same line of character, the observant, saucy, sloven servant, 
in Belinda, and promises a very successful low^omedy future. 

We have indicated a highly enjoyable performance, in play and 
action : few productions of the last decade, if any, have given more 
genuine pleasure. And for this, in part, neither play nor action 
can claim quite all the credit. Mr. Daly, who always produces 
liberally and well, has equaled his best in this instance. There are 
literally no better set-scenes than those of Middlewick's Country- 
House and the Drawing-Room at Sir Geoffry's. The whole pro- 
duction, in point of fact, has been unexceptionable; and it is 
pleasant to be able additionally to record that its reception has 
been most favorable — well attended, and enthusiastic in the ap- 
preciation displayed — as such a production most signally deserved. 



